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may record a complaint against a work for which one is altogether grate- 
ful), that for a volume of this nature no index has been provided ; the table 
of contents, full as it is, is not adequate. One would also have been glad to 
see headlines referring to the content of pages rather than references to the 
folio, which are of absolutely no service to the ordinary reader, while for 
students of paleography the folio references would have been better placed 
on the side margin. The introduction furnishes a clear and admirably pre- 
pared statement of the leading facts touching the history of the text. 

W. A. H. 

L'enseignement integral. Par Alexis Bertrand. Paris, F. Alcan, 1898. 

— PP- 313- 

The author, who is already known by his Lapsychologie de V effort, his 
Lexique de philosophic, and his Principes de philosophie scientifique et de 
philosophie morale, here discusses in a pleasing style the educational system 
of France. He pleads for a system of instruction which shall be complete 
and unified, which shall methodically and harmoniously develop all the 
mental powers, and result in an integrity, an entireness, of mind, not 
reached by the present French education, with its serious gaps and its in- 
coherent eclecticism. From thirteen to twenty, the time of great plans and 
high hopes, the youth are now provided with nothing but disconnected 
lectures and adult courses, instead of being taught the sciences in such a 
way that each leads beyond those which precede, and prepares for those 
which follow. This continuity of development is the thought of Comte, 
following upon the fundamental principles of Descartes — the doctrine of 
innate ideas (seeds of truths that culture ought to develop and fructify), and 
of the universality of good understanding (making possible the develop- 
ment of these germs). To these masters of French thought Bertrand points 
with glowing admiration. Following their leading, he outlines an education 
which he predicts will be the national system of France within twenty 
years, and adopted by the world in half a century. The nature of L'en- 
seignement integral is emphasized by its contrast with two modern tendencies 
— bifurcation, amalgamating the new demands of science with classical 
studies, and obtaining not a fusion but a crude mixture ; and biscephalism, 
which divorces the school from life by presuming that nature has prepared 
a sort of division of mental labor, one brain hemisphere being the guide of 
thought and the other of action. 

The watchword of the new education is, not man for science, but science 
for man. Its main pedagogic principles are three : (1) The law of didactic 
equivalents, which spares the learner the painful task of going through any 
science with interminable detail. The explanation of similar methods is 
not repeated for different sciences. By a sort of ' vicarious' functioning 
one does duty for all. (2) The law of mnemonic perspective, by which 
scientific theories are set in their historical and social milieu. Education 
is thus vivified, and the relation between theory and application made clear. 
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(3) The law of partitioning of the sciences, by which is meant their connec- 
tion rather than their disjunction ; e. g., astronomy with geography, sociol- 
ogy with history and psychology. 

One is apt to feel, in reading the book, that it is more philosophical than 
psychological, and to wish to remind the author, when he calls Descartes 
and Comte the law and the prophets, that there have been in more recent 
times certain apostles and evangelists, who represent a later, and possibly 
higher stage of evolution in educational thought. 

J. O. Quantz. 



The Story of the Mind. Professor J. M. Baldwin. Appletons, New 
York, 1898.— pp. 238. 

This volume is one of the series comprising the Library of Useful Stories. 
The plan of the author is to give, first, a general account of the scope 
of psychology, and then to take up, in order, its various branches : 
Introspective, Genetic (Animal and Child Psychology), Physiological, Ex- 
perimental, Abnormal, Individual, Educational, Racial, and Social Psychol- 
ogies. Most of these subdivisions are treated in separate chapters. The 
author frankly admits that a good deal of the material has been drawn 
from his earlier publications ; consequently, it is rather the manner of ar- 
rangement and presentation that invites comment than the contents of the 
book itself. It is, in the first place, a difficult matter to cover so large a 
body of knowledge in 240 pages and yet make it into a 'story. ' The writer's 
success seems to lie in his candid and clear statement of facts and princi- 
ples ; he retains the dignity of scientific diction, and is nevertheless intel- 
ligible to his audience. He does, however, approach a dead-level in pres- 
entation which is apt to be fatal to narration. More changes of niveau, 
more ' situations,' would have made the book more truly a story ; and 
surely the material lends itself to such treatment. The allottments of space 
to the various divisions are somewhat open to criticism from the general 
standpoint ; e. g., the spaces 1:2:3 (approximately), given to Introspec- 
tive, Animal, and Child Psychology respectively, seem hardly in proper pro- 
portion. Again, the entire separation (half the book) of introspection and 
experiment scarcely gives a true account of methods and materials. One 
feels some delicacy in making a similar complaint about the exclusive in- 
troduction of ' local characters ' in the Story of Experiment. This may give 
' greater reality ' to the chapter, as the preface predicts (particularly when 
we suddenly turn a laboratory corner and run plump against 'Mr. B.' 
the author himself) ; but it scarcely gives a series of representative methods 
or results for experimental psychology as a whole. Beside its general 
survey, however, which will be of importance to the psychologist in his 
novitiate, this little book holds a surprising amount of psychologic lore, well 
intended to widen the circle of its influence. 

I. M. Bentley. 



